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fair Meta's father had once had a ship of his own on the sea, and,
freighting it himself, had yearly sailed to Antwerp; but a heavy
storm had sunk the vessel, " with man and mouse," and a rich
cargo, into the abysses of the ocean, before Met a had passed the
years of her childhood. The mother, a staid, and reasonable
woman, bore the loss of her husband and all her fortune with a
wise composure; in her need she refused, out of noble pride, all
help from the charitable sympathy of her relations and friends;
considering it as shameful alms, so long as she believed, that in
her own activity she might find a living by the labour of her
hands. She gave up her large house, and all her costly furniture,
to the rigorous creditors of her ill-fated husband, hired a little
dwelling in the lane, and span from early morning till late night,
though the trade went sore against her, and she often wetted the
thread with her tears. Yet by this diligence she reached her
object, of depending upon no one, and owing no mortal any obli-
gation. By and by she trained her growing daughter to the same
employment; and lived so thriftily, that she laid-by a trifle of her
gainings, and turned it to account by carrying on a little trade
in flax.

She, however, nowise purposed to conclude her life in these
pQor circumstances; on the contrary, the honest dame kept up
her heart with happy prospects into the future, and hoped that
she should once more attain a prosperous situation, and in the
autumn of her life enjoy her woman's-summer. Nor were these
hopes grounded altogether upon empty dreams of fancy, but upon
a rational and calculated expectation. She saw her daughter
budding up like a spring rose, no less virtuous and modest than
she was fair; and with such endowments of art and spirit, that
the mother felt delight and comfort in her, and spared the morsel
from her own lips, that nothing might be wanting in an educa-
tion suitable to her capacities. For she thought, that if a maiden
could come up to the sketch which Solomon, the wise friend of
woman, has left of the ideal of a perfect wife, it could not fail
that a pearl of such price would Be sought after, and bidden for,
to ornament some good man's house; for beauty combined with
virtue, in the days of Mother Brigitta, were as important ,in the
eyes of wooers, as, in our days, birth combined with fortune.
Besides, the number of suitors was in those times greater; it
was then believed that the wife was the most essential, not, as
in our refined economical theory, the most superfluous item i?a